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Eighteenth  Century  Brocade  Dress 


Eighteenth  Century  Dress  From  Scotland 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  Museum's  growing  collection  of  dresses 
of  European  design  is  this  handsome  gown,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  C. 
Edward  Oram.  It  is  of  the  period  of  George  the  second  and  was 
worn  by  Anna  Alexander  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  between  1750-60. 

The  material,  doubtless  of  French  weave,  is  a  rich  white  silk,  bro- 
caded with  nosegays  in  purple,  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  green,  connected 
by  a  running  leaf  design  of  single  white  flowers  and  leaves  in  the 
interspace.  The  dress  is  of  the  style  made  famous  by,  and  now  named 
after,  Watteau,  but  was  then  called  a  French  sacque,  which  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago  did  not  mean  a  loose  garment  for  informal 
wear  but  an  expensive  gown  suitable  for  the  most  brilliant  occasion. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  best  Paris  mode  of  that  time,  having  a  fitted 
bodice  with  a  rather  high  waist,  round  neck  fairly  low  both  back  and 
front,  straight  short  sleeves  edged  with  ruffles  of  the  material,  and 
underskirt  faced  with  a  wide  flounce  and  narrow  ruffle.  An  overdress 
with  a  graceful  train  falling  from  the  neck  to  the  floor,  but  no  longer 
than  the  skirt,  which  is  held  out  at  the  sides  by  hoops,  completes  this 
beautiful  costume. 

This  type  of  dress  became  deservedly  popular  and  was  worn  at 
that  time  by  ladies  of  means  in  the  American  Colonies.  It  took  many 
yards  of  expensive  material  to  make  it  and  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Post  of  1751  we  find  this  advertisement :  "White  calico  with  worked 
sprigs  for  sacks.  Rich  Tobin  and  tissue  for  men's  and  women's  wear, 
chiefly  for  gowns  and  sacks."  Also  in  a  "Receipt  of  Modern  Dress" 
of  1753  these  lines : 

"Let  your  gown  be  a  sacque,  blue,  yellow  or  green. 
And  frizzle  your  elbows  with  ruffles  sixteen ; 
Furl  off  your  lawn  apron  with  flounces  in  rows. 
Puff  and  pucher  up  lace  on  your  arms  and  your  toes ; 
Make  your  petticoats  short  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 
May  daintily  show  how  your  garters  are  tied." 

Though  not  in  the  state  of  its  original  splendor,  it  can  well  be 
supposed  that  this  dress  was  the  envy  of  all  when  first  worn  in  Edin- 
burgh. White  in  the  beginning,  it  has  taken  on  with  the  years  a 
mellow,  yellow  tinge  which  is  most  becoming.  It  is  mended  in  many 
places  but  so  exquisitely  that  it  looks  like  fine  embroidery  and  speaks 
of  a  day  when  small  pretty  hands  plied  the  needle  with  grace  and 
skill. 

F.  K.  W. 


Chinese  Ewer  Decorated  in  the  ItaHan  Style 

ON  the  cover  this  month  we  illustrate  a  wine  ewer  of  Persian 
form  from  the  Bloomfield-Moore  Collection.  It  is  now  exhibited 
in  a  case  with  other  Museum  specimens  of  Ming  blue  and  white 
porcelain.  This  ewer  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  glaze,  or 
color.  Indeed  it  is  a  rather  crude  specimen  of  Ming  ware  made  for 
exportation  or  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans  in  China  itself.  It  is 
for  its  design  alone  that  we  call  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

On  page  67  Vol.  II  of  "Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain"  Hobson 
writes  as  follows :  "An  intense  violet  blue  which  betrays  something 
of  the  Mohammedan  blend  is  seen  on  a  ewer  of  Persian  form  (in 
the  British  Museum)  decorated  with  a  ch'i-lin  reclining  before  a 
strangely  Italian  looking  fountain;"  and  again,  on  page  69  Vol.  II: 
"The  most  remarkable  collection  of  Chinese  export  porcelain  is  illus- 
trated by  Professor  Sarre  from  a  photograph  he  was  able  to  make  of 
Chini-hane  or  porcelain  house  attached  to  the  mosque  of  Ardebil  in 
Persia.  Ranged  on  the  floor  are  some  five  hundred  specimens — jars, 
vases,  ewers,  and  stacks  of  plates,  bowls  and  dishes,  many  of  which 
had  formerly  occupied  niches  in  the  walls  of  the  building  erected  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1587-1628)  ...  we  recognize  ...  a  ewer  with 
the  curious  fountain  design  described  on  page  67." 

The  Museum  ewer  can  readily  be  identified  as  belonging  in  the 
same  family  as  the  specimens  referred  to  above.  We  recognize  the 
kylin  and  the  European  fountain.  If  we  study  this  fountain  carefully 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  style  it  belongs  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  that  the  motive  that  surmounts  it  resembles  strik- 
ingly the  triple  crown  of  the  papacy.  We  remember  having  seen 
on  certain  Italian  majolica  plates  fountains  of  the  same  description. 
On  the  plates,  however,  in  addition  to  the  fountain  we  find  two  youths 
bathing  in  the  streams  of  healing  water  that  flow  from  Tt.  The  fact 
that  there  could  be  little  room  for  these  figures  on  a  vessel  as  narrow 
as  this  ewer  probably  accounts  for  their  absence  and  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  reclining  kylin  which  more  suitably  fits  the  surface  to  be 
decorated. 

We  are  familiar  of  course  with  Persian  and  Indian  influence  on 
Chinese  art  from  early  times,  and  of  European  influence  from  K'ang 
Hsi  times  to  the  present  day,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  examples  of  this 
European  Influence  at  so  early  a  date  as  that  of  the  Mings.  But  here 
We  have  evidence  that  in  the  stream  of  trade  at  least  one  example  of 
Italian  majolica  made  the  long  journey  from  Italy  to  China,  where  it 
was  seen  and  admired  and  copied  by  an  unknown  Chinese  designer. 

We  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful  in  our  search  for  a  photograph 
of  an  Italian  majolica  plate  of  the  type  we  have  been  discussing.  We 
would  be  extremely  grateful  if  some  reader  could  furnish  us  with  one 
for  illustration  in  a  future  number. 

J.  W.  B. 


A  Fourteenth   Century  Damask 

THE  opportunity  to  write  on  the  textile  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page  is  particularly  welcome,  for  in  spite  of  its  extreme  impor- 
tance and  interest  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  collection  in 
Europe  or  in  America  that  does  not  possess  a  fragment  of  this  self- 
same stuff,  and  thus,  by  studying  the  various  dates  and  provenances 
assigned  to  it  by  others,  we  may  gain  a  substantial  insight  into  the 
differing  standards  of  textile  attributions. 

Technically  this  fabric  may  be  described  as  a  silk  and  linen 
damask,  the  main  warp  of  fine  blue  silk  forming  the  satin  ground, 
while  the  heavy  linen  weft,  supported  by  a  secondary  warp  of  yellow 
silk,  forms  the  delicate  pattern.  Of  further  interest  and  of  great 
assistance  in  establishing  the  date,  is  the  fact  that  the  linen  threads 
are  spirally  bound  with  ilat  strips  of  leather  (goldbeater's  skin),  the 
exposed  surface  of  which  was  originally  gilded.  The  Chinese,  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  employed  a  similar 
method  of  achieving  the  appearance  of  gold  threads  without  the  use 
of  metallic  gold.  Fabrics  of  undoubted  Chinese  weaving  were  brought 
from  the  East,  such  as  the  burial  robe  of  Pope  Benedict  XI,  who  died 
in  1304,  in  which  we  find  gilded  leather  strips  shot  flat  through  the 
fabric.  Apparently  this  economical  method  of  enriching  textiles 
appealed  to  the  western  loom  workers,  but  they  improved  upon  it  by 
binding  the  leather  strips  around  a  core  of  thread,  as  in  the  present 
example,  thereby  making  no  sacrifice  of  strength  to  beauty  that  might 
have  resulted  otherwise.  Madame  Errera  illustrates  many  pieces  of 
damask  and  brocade,  in  design  unquestionably  European,  wherein 
this  substitute  for  actual  metallic  threads  of  both  gold  and  silver  was 
used.  Strangely  enough  this  type  of  thread  was  popular  in  the  west 
for  only  a  short  period ;  whether  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  metallic 
gold  or  because  the  art  of  fashioning  metallic  threads  was  temporarily 
lost  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  any  event  we  find  few  pieces  of  stuff 
woven  with  leather-bound  threads  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  or  later 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years. 
Therefore,  without  referring  to  the  complicated  question  of  design, 
we  can  date  the  present  fabric  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  more  interesting  question  of  de- 
termining the  country  in  which  it  was  woven,  the  difficulties  are  less 
surmountable.  A  surprising  divergence  of  opinion  is  evident  in 
the  attributions  given  in  the  various  textile  books  where  this  fab- 
ric is  illustrated:  Von  Falke  affirms  that  it  belongs  to  the  tra- 
ditional Persian-Islamic  style  but  shows  unmistakable  reflections  of 
a  Chinese  prototype ;  Cole  assigns  it  to  North  Italy ;  Lessing,  Hispano- 
Moresque ;  Fishback,  Italy ;  Musee  Cluny,  Oriental ;  South  Kensington 
Museum,  Lucca;  and  Canon  Bock,  Spain.  Madame  Errera,  in  the 
face  of  this  surprising  disagreement,  does  not  venture  an  opinion. 
Unfortunately  the  use  of  the  gilded  leather  gives  us  no  definite  clue 


as  to  its  provenance,  except  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  stuffs 
of  actual  Persian  origin  in  which  it  was  employed  and  on  this  ground 
it  seems  sensible  to  rule  out  the  attributions  of  Von  Falke  and  the 
Musee  Cluny ;  nor  can  I  see  in  the  design  anything  more  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  strictly  Oriental  style.  To  accept  a  Spanish  or  an  Hispano- 
Moresque  origin  is  indeed  very  tempting,  basing  it  less  upon  the  ogival 
framing  of  stems  and  leaves  than  on  the  circular  medallions  contain- 
ing pairs  of  hares  rampant,  addorsed  and  regardant,  a  feature  in 
which  even  Cole  confesses  "a  good  deal  of  Saracenic  influence  seems 
to  predominate."  We  find  medallions  such  as  these,  bordered  in  the 
same  manner,  filled  not  with  hares  but  with  patterns  made  up  of 
arable  words  or  of  geometrical  strapwork  so  typical  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  styles.  And  Madame  Errera  illustrates  a  textile  almost 
certainly  Hispano-Moresque  of  alternate  green  and  white  zig-zags, 
the  former  being  filled  with  rampant  hares,  and  the  whole  being  woven 
in  the  weft  with  linen  threads  bound  with  gilded  leather.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Cole  points  out,  there  is  "a  recollection  of  the  Byzantine 
in  the  ogival  framings;  and  the  introduction  of  the  lily  blossoms  on 
the  lines  of  the  framework  goes  some  way  towards  corroborating  other 
circumstances  that  point  to  an  Italian  origin  for  the  pattern."  Un- 
fortunately he  neglects  to  mention  the  other  circumstances,  but  the 
delicate  treatment  of  the  leaf  and  blossom  frame  in  every  way  char- 
acteristic of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  almost  suflScient  to  counter- 
balance the  apparently  strong  Saracenic  features.  Faced  with  this 
dilemma  our  sole  recourse  obviously  is  to  attribute  it  to  some  place 
where  the  influences  of  both  these  styles  might  have  been  felt.  Sicily 
has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  in  every  way  a  rea- 
sonable provenance  to  accept.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sicily  was 
ruled  by  the  Saracens  for  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  Norman 
conquest  in  the  late  eleventh  century,  and  before  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  before  the 
Normans  came,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  craftsmen  particularly,  had 
Byzantine  traditions  overlaid  with  influences  derived  from  their  Sara- 
cenic conquerors.  The  Norman  lords  made  no  effort  to  eradicate  these 
traditions  of  the  Sicilians.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  Roger  I  favored 
the  Saracens  in  every  way  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  native  art 
and  literature;  it  has  been  said  that  Roger  II  imported  silk  weavers 
from  Greece,  installed  them  in  Palermo,  and  encouraged  them  to  teach 
their  art  to  his  Sicilian  subjects.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  inevi- 
table that  a  certain  amount  of  Norman  artistic  standards  should  have 
crept  into  the  native  work,  and  so,  as  we  see  excellently  exemplified 
in  the  design  of  the  present  fabric,  the  art  of  Sicily  was  a  fusion  of 
Byzantine,  Saracen,  and  Norman  influences. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  making  of  theories  is  an  easy 
matter ;  and  reasonable  as  a  Sicilian  origin  for  this  particular  textile 
may  seem,  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  is  so  elusive  as  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  development  of  design.     Fortunately  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  does  not  count  for  much,  save  from  an 
academical  point  of  view,  and  vi^hat  really  concerns  us,  what  makes  us 
accept  this  particular  fragment  of  fabric  as  an  object  worthy  of  dis- 
play in  a  museum  is  that  it  is,  measured  by  the  unchanging  canons  of 
good  design,  a  thing  of  grace,  of  satisfying  qualities,  of  value  for  the 
student  to  turn  to  for  inspiration  and  for  the  casual  observer  inwardly 
to  digest. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 


Landscape  With  Coaching  Party 

BY  Benjamin  West 

BENJAMIN  WEST  is  unfortunately  best  known  for  his  large  his- 
torical, religious,  and  allegorical  pictures,  but  at  the  Memorial 
Exhibition  held  a  year  and  a  half  ago  at  the  Art  Alliance,  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  evident  that  West's  best  claim  to  immortality  was 
through  his  portraits.  Yet  that  he  was  also  a  landscapist  is 
hardly  known.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Williams  has  just  lent  the  Museum 
a  landscape  by  West  of  great  charm  and  character. 

It  appears  to  be  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  in  the  picture, 
that  time  of  day  when  the  sun  is  low  and  the  shadows  are  long.  From 
a  rift  in  the  clouds  a  saffron  glow  lights  up  the  sky.  It  is  such  a  sky 
as  Claude  Lorrain  loved  to  paint.  Below  are  distant  woods,  and 
nearer  at  hand  a  country  road,  a  stream  and  a  great  brick  arched 
bridge.  At  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  across  a  ford,  sheep  are  being 
driven  by  a  shepherd.  At  the  right,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a  picnic  party,  composed  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
two  children  and  a  dog.  While  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  racing 
over  the  bridge,  is  a  coach  filled  with  a  gay  company,  and  drawn  by 
four  white  horses.  The  coach  approaches  a  tavern  half  hidden  by  tall 
trees,  and  here  it  is  met  by  several  mounted  officers. 

It  is  a  dark  picture,  of  course,  because  it  is  evening.  Shadows 
dominate.  To  our  modern  eyes,  accustomed  as  they  are,  perforce,  to 
the  higher  chromatic  scales  of  the  Impressionists,  Plein-Airists  and 
all  sorts  of  Expressionists,  this  landscape  of  Benjamin  West's  seems 
at  first  sight  too  deep  in  tone — too  brown.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  old-fash- 
ioned picture,  but  so  are  Hobbema's  pictures  old  fashioned,  and  Ver- 
meer's,  Cuyp's,  van  de  Velde's,  Ruisdael's,  and  all  the  old  masters. 

Benjamin  West  painted  this  picture,  according  to  its  inscription, 
in  1791 ;  that  is,  before  the  days  of  Constable,  who  revolutionized 
English  landscape ;  before,  too,  the  time  of  Turner,  who  was  only  six- 
teen years  old  at  this  date;  and  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  old 
Crome  and  Barker  of  Bath  were  only  twenty-two.  In  fact,  the  only 
English  masters  of  landscape  before  West's  time  were  Gainsborough 
and  Richard  Wilson.  Now  it  is  surprising,  in  view  of  West's  classical 
predilections,  that  this  landscape  is  so  decidedly  Dutch.     One  would 


have  thought  that  West  would  have  done  the  same  thing  as  Wilson, 
painted  classical  landscape.  But  this  picture,  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, might  have  been  painted  by  one  of  the  Norwich  School,  Crome  or 
Cotman.  West,  as  we  know,  did  not  bind  himself  strictly  to  classical 
canons  of  art,  and  he  recognized  that  the  Dutch  were  the  supreme  mas- 
ters of  landscape.  Crome  felt  this,  too.  He  worshipped  Hobbema.  It 
is  said  that  his  dying  words  were:  "Hobbema,  my  dear  Hobbema, 
how  I  have  loved  thee!"  Crome's  landscapes,  and  Gainsborough's, 
Wilson's  and  this  one  of  West's  could  all  hang  together  in  the  same 
gallery  with  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutchmen.  (We  can 
make  the  comparison  here  in  Memorial  Hall  where  pictures  by  all 
these  men  can  be  seen.) 

The  great  virtue  of  the  old  masters  of  landscape  painting  was 
that  they  painted  the  eternal  aspects  of  nature.  The  Impressionists 
and  most  modern  landscapists  paint  the  transitory  aspects  of  nature. 
We  must  not  forget  that  both  were  or  are  right.  Modern  landscapists, 
in  seeking  to  record  effects  and  their  own  impressions,  lack,  for  the 
most  part,  many  of  the  subtleties — for  instance,  those  delicate  nuances 
of  shade,  transparency  in  the  shadows,  and  intimate  touches,  which 
the  old  masters  loved. 

West  undoubtedly  had  the  old  Dutch  masters  in  mind  when  he 
painted  the  "Landscape  with  Coaching  Party."  There  are  reminis- 
cences of  Du  Jardin  in  the  sheep  crossing  the  ford,  van  de  Velde  in 
the  seated  figures.  Cuyp  in  the  evening  glow,  Hobbema  in  the  half 
hidden  tavern.  There  are  those  fine  transparent  shadows  which 
nearly  all  the  old  masters  had — shadows  in  which  things  occur,  like 
the  figures  by  the  bridge,  which  the  eye  does  not  at  first  see.  These 
shadows  have  light  in  them  after  all.  The  sky  is  particularly  lumi- 
nous, and  very  true;  and  if  one  looks  at  the  picture  in  a  good  light 
one  sees  that  there  is  over  and  throughout  all  a  silvery  tone,  which 
reminds  one,  in  some  ways,  of  Lorrain,  Velasquez  and  Hobbema, 
three  very  different  painters  but  all  of  whom  loved  silvery  light.  The 
evening  gloom  is  relieved  with  bright  colors,  not  hot  but  cool,  and  the 
picture  is  full  of  life.  West  shows  himself  to  be,  in  this  picture,  a 
livelier  painter,  and  a  more  pleasing  colorist  than  he  does  in  any  of 
his  portraits  or  historical  pictures. 

West  was  born  at  Swarthmore ;  he  married  a  Philadelphia  girl ; 
we  regard  him  as  a  Philadelphian.  It  seems,  therefore,  remarkably 
fortunate  that  one  of  his  few  landscapes,  and  perhaps  the  best  one, 
should  be  here,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

A.  E.  B. 
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An  American  Gate-Leg  Table 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency  in  studying  the  furniture  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  America, 
to  assume  that  the  best  examples,  the  ones  in  which  some  meas- 
ure of  grace  and  skill  of  craftsmanship  appears,  all  were  of  European 
origin,  cherished  possessions  which  the  colonists  stowed  in  their 
ships  and  brought  to  this  country.  Though  such  an  origin  may  be 
traced  for  a  number  of  superlatively  fine  pieces,  nevertheless  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  underrate  the  ability  of 
the  early  American  craftsman,  to  consider  him  merely  a  second- 
rate  carpenter  whose  skill  went  scarcely  farther  than  being  able  to 
knock  together  a  few  rough  hewn  planks  into  the  rudest  sort  of 
chair  or  table,  upon  which  he  perhaps  employed  his  untutored  hand 
at  carving  on  the  long  winter  evenings.  It  is  therefore  of  great  in- 
terest whenever  we  can  place  on  view  a  really  excellent  piece  of 
furniture  and  prove  it  to  be  made  in  this  country  at  the  earliest  period. 
Such  is  the  gate-leg  table  here  described,  which  has  been  recently 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Miss  Letitia  A.  Humphreys,  a  gift  of 
rare  importance  and  great  value  to  students  of  the  workers  of  early 
Pennsylvania. 

The  reason  we  can  state  with  certainty  that  this  table  is  Amer- 
ican made  depends  simply  upon  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  American 
walnut;  the  difference  between  European  walnut  and  native  walnut 
once  seen  can  never  be  mistaken.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  finesse,  a 
refreshing  absence  of  sophistication  that  stamps  it  as  the  product  of 
the  pioneer,  not  of  the  over-refined  worker  with  a  complicated  back- 
gi'ound  of  tradition  and  influences.  Again,  the  mere  size  of  the  table 
— it  is  one  of  the  largest  that  the  present  writer  has  ever  seen  in  this 
style — almost  absolutely  precludes  the  thought  that  any  colonist 
would  sacrifice  so  much  valuable  ship  space  in  bringing  it  to  this 
country.  The  broad  planks  of  the  top  and  leaves,  to  which  time 
and  the  polishing  of  constant  use  have  given  an  attractive  lustre,  the 
sturdy  legs  and  stretchers  substantially  joined  and  gracefully  turned 
on  the  lathe,  the  neatly  cut  rabbetts  into  which  the  gates  fit  when 
closed,  the  hand-wrought  hinges  carefully  mortised  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  top  and  leaves,  all  these  are  features  which  establish 
the  pre-eminent  skill  and  training  of  the  craftsman  who  made  it.  In 
style  it  is  most  strongly  English,  with  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  Dutch 
influence,  hardly  more  than  would  be  expected  in  a  worker  of  British 
descent  who  was  trained  in  the  period  following  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  As  will  be  seen  by  considering  the 
history  of  the  Humphreys  family,  given  below,  we  are  able  to  date  it 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  about  1690;  it  could  not  have  well 
been  made  much  earlier;  and  hardly  later,  for  the  style  of  which 
it  is  a  Colonial  reflection  did  not  persist  even  in  this  country  much 
after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Mr.  Hampton  L.  Carson  has  very  kindly  supplied  the  Bulletin 
with  the  following  information  about  the  Humphreys  family :  "The 
Gate-Leg  table,  inherited  by  Miss  Humphreys  through  six  generations 
of  ancestors,  is  a  rare  instance  of  unbroken  ownership  in  a  family 
of  distinguished  men.  It  was  originally  owned  by  Daniel  Humphreys, 
the  son  of  Samuel  Humphreys  and  Elizabeth  Rhys  of  Merionethshire, 
Wales.  Daniel  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  settled  himself 
with  his  widowed  mother  in  the  township  of  Haverford,  now  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
present  Ardmore.  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Wynne,  the  first  Speaker  of  the  First  Provincial  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  eldest  son,  Joshua,  who  married  Eleanor  Wil- 
liams, inherited  the  table,  and  passed  it  to  his  eldest  son  Joshua,  bom 
in  1751  and  living  until  1838,  renowned  as  the  first  builder  of  ships 
for  the  American  navy  under  Washington  as  President,  planning  the 
Constitution  or  Old  Ironsides,  the  Congress,  the  United  States,  the 
Constellation,  the  Chesapeake  and  the  President,  all  of  which  covered 
themselves  with  glory  in  the  War  of  1812.  Joshua  Humphreys,  the 
second,  married  Mary  Davids,  and  the  table  passed  by  inheritance 
to  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  married  Letitia  Atkinson.  Samuel  was 
the  Chief  of  Construction  in  the  navy  yards  of  the  United  States 
from  1816  until  1846.  His  eldest  son,  Andrew  Atkinson  Humphreys, 
born  in  1810  and  dying  in  1883,  was  the  next  owner  by  inheritance. 
He  is  still  remembered  by  many  people  now  alive  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  General  George  G.  Meade,  and  later  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Seconds  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  our  Civil  War,  and 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States.  At  his  death,  the 
table  passed  into  the  ownership  of  his  widow,  the  late  Rebecca  Hol- 
lingsworth  Humphreys,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Hollingsworth 
and  Sarah  Humphreys,  daughter  of  Joshua  the  Second.  Under  her 
will  it  passed  to  their  only  surviving  child,  Miss  Letitia  Atkinson 
Humphreys,  the  generous  donor  to  the  Museum. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  years  in- 
tervening between  the  ownership  of  Daniel  and  the  ownership  of 
Miss  Humphreys,  this  table  stood  in  the  original  log  cabin  part  of 
the  picturesque  pebble-dashed  house,  still  standing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Haverford  Road  south  of  Ardmore,  built  by  Joshua  Hum- 
phreys, the  first  ship  builder,  in  1812. 

It  is  an  error  to  assert  that  it  ever  belonged  to  Charles  Hum- 
phreys, who  died  a  bachelor,  the  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
who  with  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Willing,  Andrew  Allen  and  Ed- 
ward Biddle  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  not 
because  they  were  disloyal  to  the  American  cause,  but  because  they 
believed  that  without  a  French  alliance  and  an  adequate  preparation 
for  effective  resistance,  it  was  an  imprudence  to  sever  precipitately 
the  tie  of  the  Colonies  to  The  Throne,  displaying  what  Bancroft,  the 
Historian,  has  called  "an  act  of  the  highest  moral  courage."    It  ought 
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to  be  added  that  both  Robert  Morris  and  James  Wilson,  both  of  them 
Signers  of  the  Declaration,  originally  agreed  with  them  in  judgment. 
We  of  this  generation,  now  that  we  know  the  result,  can  safely  de- 
clare that  they  erred  in  judgment,  but  we  cannot  impugn  either  their 
courage  or  their  loyalty." 

H.  H.  F.  J. 


JOHN  STORY  JENKS 
3n  iHemoriam 

BY  the  death  of  John  Story  Jenks  on  April  7th,  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  He  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Corporation  in  1895,  and 
for  a  period  just  short  of  twenty  years  he  served  in  various  capacities 
with  unequaled  fidelity ;  one  of  two  vice-presidents  since  1905,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Museum  Committee  and  for  nearly  a  decade  its  chairman, 
he  brought  to  these  tasks  a  broad  and  varied  knowledge  of  affairs,  a 
keen  insight,  and  an  unrestricted  ability  to  judge  matters  accurately 
and  justly.  His  generosity  was,  moreover,  unlimited;  difficulties  were 
faced  with  greater  confidence  when  it  was  felt  that  his  support,  his 
interest,  his  wisdom  were  at  hand.  And  above  all  there  was  in  him  a 
kindness  of  word  and  deed  that  won  the  everlasting  regard  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  work  with  him  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him. 


Notes  Concerning  the  Print  Room 

AT  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Print  Room,  it  was  stated  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin,  that  while  the  museum 
owned  a  quantity  of  prints,  few  of  them  were  of  high  quality. 
Our  aim  was  not  so  much  to  display  our  own  collection  as  to  show  an 
interest  in  prints.  Our  exhibitions  have  been  formed  from  prints 
loaned  for  the  brief  period  of  the  exhibition. 

We  have  already  received  great  encouragement  and  appreci- 
ation, and  now  we  are  gratified  by  a  loan  recently  made  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Williams  of  Norristown.  It  consists 
of  twenty-nine  engravings,  etchings,  lithographs  and  wood  cuts  by 
masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  French  School  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  These  prints  materially  increase 
the  Museum's  collection  in  size  and  quality. 

There  is  an  especially  fine  etching  by  Rembrandt,  "The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  dated  1638;  six  characteristic  studies  of  sheep 
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remarkably  well  drawn  by  Nicholas  Berchem;  a  lithograph,  "The 
Blacksmith  Shop,"  by  Gericault;  several  woodcuts  by  Diirer,  and 
Burgwair;  engravings  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Callot,  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi  and  Guido  Reni.  All  in  excellent  condition  and  appropri- 
ately framed. 


Membership 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  Thursday,  May 
10,  1923,  the  following  persons  were  elected  in  their  respective 
classes:  Patron  Members:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Combs,  Mrs.  J.  Howard 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson,  Mrs.  J.  Norman  Henry  and 
Mr.  Heniy  C.  Gibson.  Fellowship  Members:  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Bru- 
baker,  Mrs.  David  Townsend,  Miss  Nina  Lea,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss 
Nichols,  Mr.  John  C.  Carruth,  Mr.  Eldridge  Jackson,  Mr.  Rodman 
Wanamaker,  Mr.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson  and  Mr.  T.  I.  Crane.  Life 
Members:  Mrs.  Emile  Geyelin,  Mrs.  Jewett  B.  Newton,  Mrs.  Forde 
Anderson  Todd,  Miss  Anna  J.  Magee,  Miss  Juliana  Wood,  Mr.  Henry 
N.  Harrison,  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Mr.  Howard  Reifsnyder,  Oehrle 
Brothers  Company  and  Boger  and  Crawford.  Contributing  Members: 
Mr.  Thomas  Robins  and  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Firth.  One  hundred  thirty- 
two  persons  were  elected  Annual  Members. 
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Note  on  the  Nataraja 

HE  following  letter  has  been  received,  and  we  publish  it  with 
great  pleasure  since  it  gives  further  light  on  the  subject  of 
South  Indian  bronzes : 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  interested  in  your  article  about  the 
Nataraja  image  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  received  last  mail. 

I  particularly  liked  the  tone  of  your  explanation  and  description, 
as  it  is  a  great  relief  to  find  a  knowledgeable  person  writing  on  this 
subject  whose  mind  is  open  as  regards  the  dates  of  these  images.  The 
tendency  has  been,  all  along,  by  the  few  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject to  ascribe  very  early  and  often  ridiculous  dates  to  examples  of 
South  Indian  Metal  figures.  Personally  I  have  tried  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  as  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  evidence  to 
warrant  it. 

Even  the  date  1511,  A.  D.,  which  was  found  on  the  Belur  image 
and  which  I  brought  attention  to  in  Rupam  is  not  wholly  beyond  sus- 
picion, as  the  letters  forming  the  date  are  exceedingly  clear  compared 
to  the  surface  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  image.  I  regret  that  the 
photograph  reproduced  in  Rupam  does  not  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  patina  of  the  figure,  compared  with  the  other  old  natarajas  in  the 
Madras  Museum  its  appearance  is  of  a  much  earlier  period,  and  this 
is  borne  out  also  bj^  the  modelling.  ,  .  . 
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Unlike  the  cire  perdue  process  as  used  in  Western  countries,  the 
South  Indian  method  is  invariably  to  work  from  a  completely  sound 
casting  throughout.  Surface  is  thought  nothing  of,  in  the  actual 
rough  casting,  and  I  have  often  seen  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  metal  surface  cut  away  in  the  finishing.  The  process  is 
carried  on  here  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  as  I  am  a  practical  metal 
worker  myself  I  speak  from  first  hand  knowledge.  I  have  never  seen 
any  South  Indian  deity  cast  hollow,  either. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  your  museum  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
fine  figure  as  that  shown  on  the  front  page  of  your  Bulletin.  It  is 
a  very  rare  and  unusual  form  of  the  dancing  Siva  and  you  are  very 
fortunate  to  possess  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  S.  Hadaway, 

Superintendent,  School  of  Arts, 

Madras,  India. 


Acquisitions  to  the  Museum    Library 

February  1  to  May  1,  1923 

BOOKS   ADDED   BY   PURCHASE 


ACKERMAN,  Phyllis 

Wallpaper,  Its  History.  Design  and  Use. 
American  Federation  of  Arts 

American  Art  Annual. 
Antiques.  Magazine  of 

Two  volumes  bound. 
BiNSTEAD.  Herbert  E. 

English  Chairs. 
Bode,  Wilhelm 

Anticiue  Rues  from  the  Near  East. 
British  Museum 

Cleaning  and  Restoration   of  Museum  Exhibits. 
BuRCHARD,  Otto 

Chinesische  Kleinplastik. 

BYNE,    ylRTHUR    AND    StAPLEY,    MILDRED 

Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture, 
Calthrop.  Dion  Clayton 

English  Costume,  Painted  and  Described. 
Demotte,  G.  J. 

La  Tanisserie  Gothique,  three  volumes. 
Ehl,  H. 

Alteste  Deutsche  Malerei. 
Grandjban.  Rene 

Ceramique  Oriental. 
Hamann,  Richard 

Deutsche  Kopfe  des  Mittelalters. 
Hannover,  Emil 

Keramisk  flaandbog. 

HOBSON,    R.    L. 

Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 
International  Studio  Magazine 

Two  volumes  bound. 
Kimball,  Fiske 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies. 
Lehmann,  Walter 

Altmexikanische  Kunstgeschichte. 
Mew.  Bgan 

Dresden  China. 
RiEFSTAHL,  R.  Meyer 

Parrish-Watson  Collection  of  Mohammedan  Potteries. 
VOLBACH,  W.   F. 

Mittelalterliche  Eifenbeinarbeiten. 
Watts,  W.  W. 

Catalogue  of  Chalices  and  other  Communion  Vessels. 
Weber,  Otto 

Die  Kunst  der  Hethiter. 
Werck,  Alfred 

Stained  Glass. 
With,  Karl 

Asiatische  Monumental  Plastik. 
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BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT 

Author  Title  Donor 

Allen,  Grant   Paris    Mrs.  J.  AVni.  White 

Austrian  Museum  of  Art   Vncient  Ori<uital  CnriM'ts.  2  vols.,  Mrs.   C.   F.   Willinins 

Bode,   AVilhclni    VorcTerasiatisclie  Kniipfteppiclio.  .  Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Bode,  Wilhclni    Italienische    Hausmobel    dor    Ite- 

naissanei;      Mrs.   C.  F.   Williams 

Bode,   Wilhelm    Italian   Keiinissaneo  Funiiliiri'    .  .Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Brongniart,   A Descxiption   du    Musee    Cerauiiquc 

de    Scvrrs    Mrs.   C.  F.  Williams 

("arrington,  Fitz-Udv    Print   Collector's   Bulletin    Fizt-Roy   Carrington 

Cleveland   ^Museum   nf  .\i-t    Bulletin    Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

Cole,    Timothy    Cld    English    Masters    Mrs.    J.   Wm.    White 

Earle,   Alice   Morse    Two     Centuries     of     Costume     in 

America.    2  vols Mrs.    .J.   Wm.    White 

Fei'gusson,    .Tames    History  of  Architecture.    2  vols..  .Mrs.    .T.   Wm.   White 

Hare,  T.   Lemaii  The  Nationnl  Gallerv.    2  vols.    ...Mrs.   J.    Wm.    White 

Head,   Mrs Knee  and  Emliroidery  Colleetor   .  .Mrs.  AVm.   T.   Carter 

Knackfuss,    IT 1  Hirer  Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Knaekfuss,    II Holbein     Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Knackfuss,    11 Kaphae]    .Mrs.   (J.  P.   Williams 

Mnrlin.  F.    K Oriental   Carpets.     :_!    vols Mrs.   C.  F.   Williams 

Mason,    (ieoruc   (' Life  of  Gilbert   Stuart    .Mrs.    .T.    Wm.    While 

Masse,  H.  .T.  L.  .1 Chats  on  Old  P(>\vter    .Mrs.   C.   F.   Willi.uns 

.Metropolitan    Museum     Furniture  of  the  Oldeu   Time    .  .  .Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

.Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arls    .  .  .-lord  Annual  Iteport    Metropcdifan  Museuiu 

Morse,  Frances  C Bulletin    .Minne;i)iolis   Inslitnle 

Porter,   Arthur   Kingsley    Medieval  Architecture.    2  vols.    .  ..Mrs.  C.  F.  Williams 

I'orter,   Arthur   Kingsley    Lombard  Architectui'e.    4  -^ols.    .  ..Mrs.  (_'.  F.  AVillianis 

Porter,   Arthur   Kingsle\-    Construction      of      Loiiiliard      iumI 

Gothic    Vaults     .Mrs.   (\  F.  Willinms 

Itock,    Daniel     Textile    Fabrics    .Miss    Mary    S.    Ilunler 

Rosenberg.   Adolf    Leonardo    de   Vinci    Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Schloss   Collection    of   Clocks    ....:\Irs.    C.   F.   Williams 

Sinilh,   H.   Clifford    .T.'wolry     Mr.    .Tolin    D.    Mcllhenny 

Studio    s|ieeial    no Tlie   X<ii'\vicli    Scliool    The  Studio  Magazine 

Studio    speci.-il    no English   ^\'ater  Coloni's The  Studio  Magazine 

Valcntiner.   Wni.    K The  Henry  Goldman  Collection    .  .Mr.    Henry    (ioldm.-in 

Victoria  and  .\lbert    .Mnseuni    ....Review    of    the    Princijial    .\ci|ni- 

sitions,  l!)lf)    Victoria    &   Albert    Museum 

W.Ttts.    Harvev    M The  .J.  II.  McFadilen  Colh'ctioii    .  ..Mr.  IIarv(>v  M.  Watts 

Willard,   .lolin   Ware    Ilistorv  of  Simon   Willard    Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

Catalogue     of     the     Verkes     Cidlee. 

tion  of  Oriental  Carpets .Mrs.   C.   F.   Williams 

in   addition    to   tlie   roregoi)!^;-  list   flie    Library   lias  ae(iuireil   2.".S  books  from    (he  libi'ary   ol 
the   late   .Mrs.   Cornelius   Stevenson. 
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ccessions 

.Miireh,   1<»'2:'. 

SILVER. 

Cast(jr  and   five  ent    ulass  bollles  wiili   silver   tops.      Lolnlon,  c.   tT'.to.      Cill    of   .1//ns-  ■liiliiiiin 

\\oi„l. 
Sal\cT       l'.\-   Charles  Hall.  Lancaster.   I'eiina..   ITtl.i.      PnrehasiMl   by   hiilnnU     I  innl. 
.Marrow   spoon,    Sheffield   plate,   English.      Purchased   by    < >ff<rl orij   J  iiiiil. 

.MKTAI.WOKK. 

Plate.   t)e\vter.     Flemish   or  (iernuin.   1 7S7.      c;ift  of  T.  ^\'illill!|  Bdlrli. 

11  HMTV  KK. 

Arm     chair.       :\Iade     by     William     Savery,     Pliiladi-lpbi;i.     ]721-17S7.        Lent     by     lloicard 

Rrif.sii  i/(li  r. 
Maple   chair.    Philadelpbia.   1  72.''i-l  7."!(>.      P.y  purch.-ise  I.   ^riiiis    Ifaiis    /  initl. 
2  Girandole  mirrors,  French,  c.  ISUO.     Gift   of  JuhvdU  LapKti  ij    11  il.'iuii. 

(  KRAMICS. 

Platter,   Chinese,   IStli  century.     Lent   by  John   Sfuni  Jciil-^,  -Jr. 

TK.Vni.KS. 

W<innin's  dress.  Watt<niu  stvle  of  George  II.  17.50-1700.      (iift   of  .Vr.v.   ('.   Edirtinl   Oram. 
2   iiieces   of  chintz,   Enulish.   early   r.)tb   century.      Gift  of  Mr^f.  Alhnt    W'chiiat. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brace   of   pistols   and   case   containing   equipment,    Southall,    London,    early    19lh    century. 
Brace  of  pistols,  flint-lock,   French.   ISth   century. 

Shotgun,  double-barreled.     Made  by  Constable,  Philadelphia,     (iift  of  7'.  Williini  Hah-li. 
Flint-loek    pistol,    brass    barrel,    2    scimitars    and    scabbards.      Cutlass.      Gift    of    11  11 1  in  in 

W.  Wcscwut. 
.")  printing  blocks,  English.     Book  of  US  designs  for  Shetheld  plated  ware,   c.   1800.    Offcr- 

tory  Fund. 
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Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


GusTAV  Ketterer 
c.  h.  ludington 
John  D.  McIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 
Edward  T.  Stotesburv 
James  F.  Sullivan 
Joseph  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
William  Wood 


OFFICERS 


John  D.  McIlhenny.  President 

John  G. Carruth,  Vice- /'resident 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Assl.  Treas.  and  Reinstrar 

HuGKR  Elliott,  Principal  oj  the  School 

MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 
John   D.   McIlhenny.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Rudolph  BLANKENnuur,,  exolTnio 
MoRRrs  R.  BocKius 
Mrs.  ?Iampton  L.  Carson 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
William  M.  Elkins 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy  . 

c.  h.  ludington 
Alfred  C.  Prime 
Mr.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbuky  . 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

honorary   curators 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

European  Porcelain.  .  .  .Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 
Musical  Instruments.  .  .Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuih 
Xumismatics F.  D.  La.n'GICNHKim 

INSTRUCTION    COMMITTEE 

Eli   Kirk   Price,  Chairman 

XlCOLA     D'ASCEN/O 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenkuu(..  e.\  ofhiio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxf. 

Countess  Santa  F.ulalia 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisiikr 

John  Story  Jenks 

Gustav  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

William  Wood 

ASSOCIATE   COMMITTEE    OF    WOMEN 
President 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 
Miss  Nina  C.  Lea 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


Edward  \V.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile 

School 
Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.,  Acting  Director 
Horace  H.  F.  Jayne,  Assistant 
Arthitr  Edwin  Bye,  Curator  of  Fainttnes 

Recording    Secretary 
Mrs.   Henry  S.  Crovf 

Treasurer 

(Hum  ESS  Sama  I'-ui.ali.^ 

Corresponding    Secretary 

Mrs.  Thornto.v  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenbur(, 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
:   :         Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Co.xe 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  Drexel 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henrv 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 
Miss  Nina  C.  Lea 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Howard  Longstreth 
Mrs.  Norman  M.^cLeod 
Miss  Anna  J.  Magee 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  .Nichols 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Eli  K.  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 
Mrs.  Henry  Coxe  Yarnall 

Contributing    Member 

Mrs.   Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  William  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesburv 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


Classification  of  Members  of  the  Corporation 

Patron  Members  in  Perpetuity — Those  who  contribute  the  sum  of  $5000  or  more,  whether  in   money  or 

objects  for  the  Museum. 
Fellowship  Members  in  Perpetuity — Those  who  contribute  $1000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members — Those  who  contribute  the  sum  of  S200  or  more  at  one  time. 
Sustaining  Members — Those  who  contribute  S150atone  time. 
Contributing  Members — Those  who  contribute  $25  or  more,  yearly. 
Annual  Menjb«ra — Those  who  contribute  not  less  than  |10  yearly. 


